


“YOU CAN QUOTE ME —” 


Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, 
being interviewed by neéwspaper- 
men concerning petitions entering 
him in the Illinois . Republican 
Presidential primary. He said he 
knew nothing about it — nor the 
persons who entered him 
— W World 
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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


No matter what field of journalism you 
may happen to be engaged in—we believe 
you'll find something of interest in this 
issue. We try to pack as much punch, 
variety, interest and appeal into each is- 
sue as possible—sometimes we're pleased 
with the results, sometimes we're not. 

We believe you'll find that long-prom- 
ised article by James R. “Jimmy” Young 
very interesting—and we’re hoping most 
sincerely that the Japanese will have seen 
fit to release Jim by the time this issue 
of THe QuILt reaches you—if not a long 
time before. He’s been held, you know, 
for weeks because he called the turn as 
he saw it in Japan and China. 

How to develop prize-winning weeklies, 
experiences in job-hunting, the story of 
Henry—one of our best liked comic char- 
acters—trade journalism, a survey of 
copyreading as a career—all these and a 
lot of other topics are discussed in this 
issue. 

* 


How about some more heads from you 
readers here, there and everywhere? 
There’s a steady trickle of them—but 
we'd like to have more of them every 
month from which to pick and choose the 
best of the lot for your consideration. 
George Near, desk chief of the Nebraska 
City (Nebr.) News-Press starts the ball 
rolling this month with the following 
head which appeared over a story of what 
happened when the high school pep squad 
donned too short skirts .. . 
Nuts to the War, Gals— 
How About Those Skirts? 
Girls Out on Limb 
When Limbs Out on 
Girls Bit Too Far 


He also picked up this one, sent out 
over the UP wires along with the story 
of a cat in a Western Union office .. . 

Poor Pussy Plastered— 
That Is, In the Ceiling 

Tom Aden, news editor of Station 
WMBH, Joplin, Mo., says the following, 
which appeared in the Rogers (Ark.) 
Daily News is the best weather-story 
head he’s seen this winter: 

COLDER ’N HEL- 
SINKI TONIGHT 
5 to 12 Above Forecast... . 

Vernon L. Havener, of the Ohio State 
Lantern staff, sends this one from the 
Gallipolis (O.) Daily Tribune, which ap- 
peared over a CIO story from Colum- 
bus, O. 


Gen. Johnson Boosts Lewis; 
Lewis Boots Mrs. Perkins, 
And Delegates Get Dizzy 


[Concluded on page 9} 
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Some Prize-Taking Pointers on Producing 


Weeklies That Win 
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Otis A. Brumby 


In the weekly field, we have been greatly 
handicapped by the looseness of our or- 
ganization—instead of having cut-and- 
dried duties of a specialized nature for 
our staff members, we are forced to have 
numerous and wholly varied activities for 
a limited staff. 

Of course, our staffs are nearly always 
weak in one phase of work or another. A 
really good news and feature writer is 
seldom if ever a top-notch advertising or 
business go-getter. And, nine times out of 
ten, the smaller weeklies are forced to 
have such a two-way man to help the 
owner-editor. It stands to reason that one 
department or other suffers terribly from 
this, making for bad newspaper manage- 
ment. 

This can never be overcome in some of- 
fices because of the small revenues of the 
territory covered by the newspaper. But 
I am of the opinion that with a really good 
man in each department the income can 
be swelled to more than take care of the 
increased staff. I have found this to be so. 


Or course, newspaper publishing is dif- 
ferent from certain other easily classified 
businesses, but it is still business operated 
by professionals. 

It is more or less impossible to build up 
a set of rules applicable to the perfect 
management of a newspaper, for every 
territory varies so much that rules would 
have to be adapted. But one rule cer- 
tainly applies to every newspaper the 
world over (but most particularly to 
weeklies, for they can’t survive sensation- 
alism)—maintain a clean, honest, fair pol- 
icy in news and advertising (columns can 
be prejudiced and express opinions) and 
with this platform your reading public 
becomes sound and advertisers in your 
vicinity will use your columns. 

Another equally sound, though not 
nearly so profound, rule is that constant 
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By OTIS A. BRUMBY 


Publisher, Cobb County Times, Marietta, Ga. 


progressiveness must be attempted—take 
up new things—write about new activities 
—encourage new ideas—and incorporate 
new journalistic discoveries in your own 
paper. 

Of course, this does not mean to jump 
headlong into every fad that comes along 
—nor campaign for every wild scheme 
that pops up—certainly not—but to con- 
centrate on wisely and discriminatingly 
selecting the new and progressive move- 
ments going around us daily. Nothing can 
more surely destroy than a feeling of be- 
ing satisfied with things as they are. 

We can all learn something from our 
associates—by reading, observing their 
actual methods, and keeping our minds 
open to the experimental work of others, 
we may avoid a haphazard fumbling 
around for something new and valuable. 
By this I do not mean that we should fol- 
low blindly in the steps of others or simply 
copy—no, that perhaps is the worst fault 
of our profession—but I do mean it is wise 
to use as background a method tried by 
others and adapt it to something which 
we believe will be right for our own little 
corner. 


Peruaps I could best show the signifi 
cance of this point by illustrating with 
some specific things which we have done 
on the Cobb County Times 

One of our most praised innovations has 
been the use of local pictures in abun- 
dance. All of you are familiar with the 
pull of pictures on readers and advertisers 
—and we have commercialized this ap- 
peal. It has been most successful. At first 
we had a local photographer take the pic 
tures—a near-by engraver make cuts—all 
of this necessitated great delay, worry 
over mails, and a profit for the other folks 

We stood this a while and then installed 
our own engraving plant—we bought our 
own camera and one of our staff learned 
this art fairly well. I became interested 
in developing our own films and we soon 
found that this was much more satisfac 
tory. 

Now we have a staff member who has 
been trained in taking pictures, develop 
ing films, and making engravings—and 
he concentrates entirely on these three 
phases of the work. The cost is much more 
reasonable—having everything under our 
own roof is much handier and naturally 





Ons A. Brumby, special lecturer for the class in newspaper 
management of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, the 
University of Georgia, is the publisher of a newspaper which 
has been the recipient of many honors. In 1938, his Cobb 
County Times had the unique distinction of winning four Na- 
tional Editorial Association awards. It has received the W. Trox 
Bankston trophy, awarded annually by the Georgia Press Asso- 
ciation to the newspaper carrying the largest percentage of local 
news. Twice the Times has received the Mergenthaler trophy. 
Mr. Brumby also won the Hal M. Stanley trophy for typographi- 
cal excellence in 1932 and again in 1938. 

Quill readers are familiar, of course, with the All-American 
Weekly Eleven, selected by Professor J. H. Casey, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Mr. Brumby has not only received this dis- 
tinction, but in 1937 his newspaper was named on the All-Time, 
All-American Weekly Eleven. These are but a few of the distinc- 
tions which have come to him and his newspaper. Personally, 
Mr. Brumby is not only an outstanding newspaper publisher, 
but also a leader in various civic undertakings. He is a charter 
member of the Marietta Rotary Club, vice president and director 
of the Brumby Chair Company, and has served on the staffs, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, of two Georgia governors. 
He is at present vice president of the Georgia Press Association 
and last spring was initiated into Sigma Delta Chi by the Uni- 
versity of Georgia chapter. 
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makes it possible to cover things more 
promptly and with less difficulty. 

Another new movement we adopted 
was that of having a professional and 
well-known typographer design a new 
make-up for us. 

This gave us a national recognition 
which did us no harm. In no sense of 
bragging, we were the first weekly in the 
United States to try this, and we reaped 
a delightful harvest from it. It made the 
local people proud of us, and they like to 
have pride in their own enterprises—it 
made national advertisers conscious that 
we were on the map and offering “big- 
time” space to them—we found the ven- 
ture was even better than we had hoped. 


Weve always tried, of course, to carry 
on a paper worthy of our fine territory 
and outstanding in every phase. 

Winning state and national awards 
yearly has meant much to us for it has 
given us recognition we otherwise could 
not have obtained—it has given us bounti- 
ful advertising that we could not possibly 
have bought—but above all it has kept us 
ever on the alert to new ideas—it has kept 
us all eagerly striving to do better and not 
fall behind the awards given. 

Without a doubt, the grandest thrill of 
all was the first winning of Casey All- 
American place—it came as a complete 
surprise, though we had been concentrat- 
ing on keeping our papers above the av- 
erage—we had been doing everything pos- 
sible to incorporate progressive methods 
in our day-by-day routine activities. 

State awards always had encouraged, 
but this definitely was the crowning glory 
—it sort of made us step up on a higher 
plane and try to accomplish even greater 
things. The second year we received an 
even greater award when Casey placed us 
on his All-Time, All-American team of 
weeklies. We did not coast along—we 
kept ever trying harder and somehow 
our efforts were recognized constantly. 
We won four National Editorial Associa- 
tion awards the next year—for General 
Excellence, General Excellence in Typog- 
raphy, Newspaper Production, and Best 
Use of Illustrative Material—all of these 
recognized definite progressive movements 
we had adopted—definite strides we had 
taken. 


In promoting a successful newspaper 
business it is absolutely necessary to ad- 
vertise yourself, just as you urge your 
local concerns to do—make people know 
that “you’re up and at ’em,” so to speak— 
take part in things of value to your com- 
munity—plan and carry out programs that 
will make your community appreciate 
your presence—and don't just be satisfied 
with recording your community’s activi- 
ties—help them make the news. 

This builds up your prestige and it 
makes you feel good personally. 

1 of this directly concerns the build- 
ing up of a newspaper to manage—of 
course, it is impossible to do any of this 
without a capable and willing staff. 

I have found from personal experience 
that intelligent, young, ambitious people 
are most valuable to the weekly field. 
Full of new ideas, eager to work, and 


anxious to learn more—they are most sat- 
isfactory. Perhaps one of the best ideas 
to instill in any staff—large or small—is 
the feeling that it is their paper—that it is 
directly up to them to make it good. 

Don’t try to wield an iron stick—it sim- 
ply will not work in the newspaper busi- 
ness—don’t allow the reins to slip away, 
but give them a feeling of freedom with 
guidance, not complete supervision—this 
way new ideas are fused with the old ones 
of “who-when-where-what-and-how.” 


AANoTHER staff difficulty is that of not 
allowing one department of the paper to 
seem to dominate the others. Each has a 
definite place and the one cannot function 
without the others. 

In the same way, it is dangerous to allow 
one person’s supposed talents to be ac- 
claimed more than another—too much 
adulation is more dangerous than none— 
and too much praise of one’s work and 
none of another’s tends to make for indif- 
ference and a feeling of what’s the use. 

Staff individuality must be maintained 
and so must a feeling of all working to- 
gether for the whole good, rather than 
just for one’s own good. Stealing glory 
becomes one of any newspaperman’s chief 
sins—fair play in dealing with the staff 
prevents this. 

Organization within an office is defi- 
nitely noticeable in the columns of your 
newspaper. Certain people must be re- 
sponsible for the various departments— 
without responsibility being placed, there 
can certainly be no efficiency. 


Tue three definite groupings of any 
small or large weekly are news and fea- 
ture (always together), advertising and 
circulation. 

The last is one the weeklies have been 
woefully neglectful of—it comes first in 
the actual starting of the newspaper, for 
without readers there is no need for news 
—and certainly there can be no advertis- 
ing—the circulation can bring in revenues 
of no little importance too if properly 
handled. Too often circulation has simply 
been something worked on spasmodically, 
usually with some high-pressure cam- 
paign idea—and then dropped entirely 
until another silver-tongued salesman 
comes around. 

This is no good—such circulation isn’t 
a good selling point even for unsuspect- 
ing small-town advertisers. Circulation 
which is handled in a business-like method 
is the only satisfactory kind. Constant 
and advance billing—use of unique letters 
works beautifully—person-to-person col- 
lection where possible—advertising in 
newspaper—special attention to new- 
comers—personal letters—all of this is 
important and truly an employe might 
devote his full time to this phase of work 
—with economic success too. 

It is weli to have a circulation manager 
at least partially versed in newspaper 
work. Whether the carrier system or di- 
rect mailing is used in the actual distribu- 
tion of papers, they must be delivered 
regularly and at approximately the same 
time or readers become aggravated. 


AADVERTISING work in the weeklies 
offers a superb oportunity for a youngster 
anxious to “try his wings.” It is defi- 
nitely a frontier and modern youth seems 
thoroughly fascinated by this. 

Those blessed with salesman ability 
should be the first to chovse advertising 
in the weekly field—because weeklies 
cannot afford a display man alone, but 
first need a man who can sell his ideas. 
It seems to be much easier to develop the 
ability to lay out ads than it does to learn 
to sell something which is artistically per- 
fect. Personality and perseverance are 
two perfect characteristics for a hopeful 
advertising student. 

Finding a news editor would appear 
fairly easy, if you simply want someone 
to cover the regular news beats and get 
all the routine happenings in a small town. 
That requires very little talent and only 
a basic knowledge of news reporting. 

But I find that such a person is most un- 
satisfactory on a weekly—perhaps he 
would fit in much better on a metropolitan 
daily where there are many reporters, 
each covering regular beats. A weekly 
newspaper must cover everything under 
the shining sun—it must carry features 
of interest—it must be something very 
personal to its readers. 

That is why a routine news man does 
not work on weeklies or small dailies, for 
that matter. A person with foresight, in- 
itiative, willingness to meet and know 
people, and a really developed “nose for 
news” is ideal for a weekly. 

With capable people in every branch of 
the newspaper, it stands to reason that 
you will be sure to have a good paper. 
But there must be a central force—a tying 
together of all these capabilities or the 
results are sad. 

Every office requires a different setup, 
depending on so many things that arise 
in conducting any sort of business enter- 
prise. What I may consider a really good 
organization for my personal shop, due to 
its varied activities would probably be 
wholly unsatisfactory for another type 
newspaper. 

And frankly, I don’t think so much of 
these strict setups anyway, for so much 
depends on the personalities of your staff, 
the territory covered, the competition to 
meet, and the numerous and sundry de- 
tails that are bound to arise. 


Berore closing, I would like to add 
one or two thoug ‘its regarding something 
that I have been thinking about for a long 
time. 

Most of the journalism graduates who 
finish their college training want to be 
reporters or editors or feature writers. 
Nothing else. They don’t like the adver- 
tising end of the paper, and many of them 
are frankly bored with circulation details. 

But I honestly feel there is a place on 
almost any good weekly for a man or 
woman who can develop a talent for tak- 
ing over the circulation on a permanent 
basis, selling and servicing subscriptions, 
and doing general promotion for the 
paper, plus building up the classified ad- 
vertising columns. 

[Concluded on page 7} 
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After Weary Months of Trying to Break into Journalism— 


It's Great 
To Have a Job! 


By MORTON HANDLER 


‘Tnx guest speaker at commencement 
didn’t tell us that the world was waiting 
for the class of ’39—and he didn’t say that 
the future was bright for those who would 
go out and plug. In fact, he said the coun- 
try was in an awful muddle and unless the 
Democrats were sent home we’d be lucky 
if we ever got jobs. 

The world hasn’t proved as tough as 
all that, and now, eight months after grad- 
uation, practically all our journalism 
school graduates are employed—even the 
much-abused “women in journalism.” 

Not all my classmates are in newspaper 
jobs. Some landed positions in allied in- 
dustries while a few others found the go- 
ing too tough and got married or went to 
work in fields entirely divorced from 
journalism. 


My experiences. were more or less 
typical. 

The day before commencement three 
want ads for journalists appeared in a 
New York newspaper. I answered all of 
them and received two calls for inter- 
views. (My batting average for want ads 
has fallen considerably since then.) 

One proved to be a fish-and-game maga- 


zine looking for an editorial assistant— 
and I haven’t the heart to swat ’skeeters. 
The other was an obscure trade magazine 
in search of an associate editor. 

I spent an hour before the interview in 
the public library studying the magazine, 
so when the editor handed me a copy of 
his publication and asked for suggestions 
and criticisms, I pulled a prepared list of 
helpful hints out of my pocket. That pre- 
paredness so impressed the editor he 
almost gave me the job on the spot with- 
out interviewing some hundred other ap- 
plicants. 

I gave him an opportunity to think 
twice, however, and he decided to see the 
others. When I called back three days 
later, he said my experience was insuf- 
ficient. 

I stayed in New York for the next 
month, walking from one newspaper office 
to the next, with frequent detours to mag- 
azines and news services. At that time I 
was willing to take any sort of a job in 
journalism to get a start and to have some 
experience to record on application forms. 
In many offices I never got further than 
the personnel director who wished me 
luck and filed my application with hun- 
dreds of others. 





hearts. 


Star-Journal. 





Weve been watching with admiration and respect the way 
journalism school graduates have left the campus in recent 
years to seek jobs in an already crowded and disturbed profes- 
sion. Determined to find a place where their journalistic training 
and inclinations could be put to service, they have bucked diffi- 
cult odds without any trace of self-pity, defeatism or whining— 
although at times they must have been terribly “down” in their 


Our hats are off to the Morton Handlers who have tramped 
up and down and across the country, who have hitch-hiked, 
thumbed, and stretched scanty funds for days and months that 
the quest for a job might go on. How much they have appreci- 
ated the time editors and others took off from their duties to give 
them a chance to be heard, a word of advice, a bit of encourage- 
ment! How deserving they are of a “break.” 

Morton Handler, who relates his job-hunting experiences in 
the accompanying article, began his newspaper work as sports 
editor of a high school weekly. He was junior sports editor of 
the Syracuse Daily Orange at Syracuse University. His first job 
following graduation was with the Hackettstown (N. J.) Gazette, 
a weekly. He is now doing general reporting for the Long Island 
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Morton Handler 


Apvice of all sorts was showered on 
me by newspapermen, ex-newspapermen 
and well-wishers. The predominating ad 
vice was either “stop looking for a news 
paper job, there aren’t any,” or “get out 
of New York City.” 

Those who advised against newspaper 
work (many of whom were editors, pub 
lishers and working newspapermen) said 
that the newspaper field was steadily nar 
rowing, if not actually dying. Some 
seemed reconciled to the belief that the 
newspaper would soon be in the class of 
the dodo bird. 

The others said that without experience 
it would be impossible to find work in 
New York. A novice would be completely 
lost in the metropolis’ fast-moving, com 
petitive newspaperdom! When I heard 
that a score of times it began to sink in. 

Then, quite by chance, while weekend 
ing across the river in New Jersey, I heard 
of an opening on a. nearby rural weekly. 


I had the job after an interview of less 
than 10 minutes. Then came a summer 
of putting into practice all I had learned 
in four years of journalism school—and 
more. 

Reporting, selling advertising, writing 


ads, taking orders for job printing, mak 
ing collections and distributing papers on 
press day were among my duties. In two 
months I gained a well-rounded picture 
of the many aspects of newspaper pub 
lishing. I learned the problems that face 
an advertising manager; I found out some 
of the worries of the circulation depart 
ment; I discovered some of the likes and 
dislikes of rural subscribers. 

My beat and advertising territory was 
a summer resort, so Labor Day marked 
the end of my first newspaper job. 

Armed with a little experience and a 
few dollars, I began to pound New York’s 
pavements again. But there were no jobs 


|Concluded on page 12)| 
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This is Henry. 


Ons winter evening in 1932, a group of 
vocational students gathered about Carl 
Anderson, their instructor. His facile 
right hand was sketching an old sway- 
backed, pot-bellied horse. 

A small boy under the horse was lifting 
a second boy whose bald head was pressed 
against the nag’s belly. The first boy was 
saying “Does your head feel warmer now, 
Henry?” 

That was the birth of Henry, the silent, 
sober little fellow with the naked dome, 
pug nose, chubby cheeks, and long neck 
whose daily antics today entertain the 
readers of 275 newspapers in 29 countries 
throughout the world. 


**Kins have always fascinated me and 
I have always enjoyed drawing them,” 
Anderson, now 74, admits. 

Tracing through the cartoonist’s numer- 
ous dusty scrapbooks one has reason to 
believe that Henry was lurking in the 
back of Anderson’s mind for perhaps 40 
years before he assumed his present ap- 
pearance. Every now and then a little 
bald-headed fellow appears somewhere in 
an old cartoon. 

The first single-panel Henry cartoon 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
on March 19, 1932. Anderson continued 
to submit groups of Henry cartoons to 
Post editors on a free lance basis and 
soon Henry became a regular feature in 
the back pages of each issue. 

Little Henry drew nationwide attention. 
A large toy manufacturer produced en- 
trancing rubber dolls in his likeness and 
a novelty house contracted for a series of 
“Henry” Christmas cards. Although An- 
derson was still operating on a free lance 
basis, the Post manufactured thousands 
of larger-than-life cardboard posters of 
Henry standing jauntily with one foot 
crossed over the other and holding a copy 
of the Post. These were being placed at 
newsstands throughout the country when 
Anderson left the Post. 

Meanwhile a German newspaper had 
been publishing reprints from the Post 
entitled “Henry, der Amerikanischer 
Lausbub.” It was this German version 
that attracted the eye of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst on one of his travels in 1935, 
with the result that Henry became the 
property of the King Features Syndicate 
for world wide newspaper syndication. 


Propte like to say that at this point 
Anderson, entering his seventies, “found 


Here's to Henry 


And to Carl Anderson, Who Gave Him 


His Start 8 Years 


By C. CARLTON BRECHLER 


himself.” Those who know the large, 
mild-mannered, gray-haired man deny 
this. 

Anderson started out in his father’s 
footsteps as a carpenter. He soon realized, 
however, that cartooning and illustrating 
was his line of work. It was back in the 
days before the halftone cut that he went 
to work for the now extinct Philadelphia 
Times. His next job was that of art editor 
for the Pittsburgh Comet. 

In the days of Bennett, Pulitzer and 
Hearst in New York, Anderson was first 
doing cartooning and illustrating for the 
Herald. Realizing the value of pictures, 
Hearst bought the entire Herald art staff 
and Anderson then went to work for the 
Journal. After many years, Anderson is 
in Hearst’s employ again today. 

After the war, Anderson earned a liv- 
ing free lancing and teaching cartooning. 
His cartoons were run in the old Life mag- 
azine, Collier’s and the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Today Anderson is old in years but as 
active as a man of 30. When not traveling 
or vacationing elsewhere in the world, he 
lives in a red brick house on the shore of 
Lake Mendota in Madison, Wis. He does 
his work in an attic studio which becomes 
very warm during the summer months. 
Nevertheless he works from 10:00 to 12:00 
o’clock every morning, all afternoon, and 


Ago This Winter 


occasionally into the small hours of the 
morning. 

On the average it takes about four hours 
of drawing, plus considerable time in 
working over ideas, to complete one daily 
strip. Anderson has an assistant who 
helps him with sketching occasionally, 
but Anderson insists on doing all of the 
final inking himself so that the cartoon 
will not lose his character. 

After a nine o'clock breakfast, Ander- 
son waits for the morning mail to arrive 
before going to work. He takes a genuine 
interest in his fan mail. No letter is too 
trivial to merit an answer. 


Many persons express anxiety over 
Henry’s health because during all seasons 
he wears the same short pants and square- 
necked jersey. When Henry plays in 
the snow numerous letters arrive from 
warmer climates. Anderson wrote a 
seven-year-old Georgian: 

“Henry is a husky boy and very seldom 
does he get a cold. He doesn’t like to wear 
clothes and would go without any clothes 
at all if I didn’t watch him.” 

A doctor in Florida wrote one winter: 
“If you really have no warm clothing for 
the little brat, send him down here... . 
He can go in the pool with me most every 
morning.” 








C. Carlton Brechler 


Tus latest addition to the “Stories 
of the Strips” which The Quill has 
been bringing its readers is the work 
of a fellow townsman of Mr. Ander- 
son in Madison, Wis. 


C. Carlton Brechler was gradu- 
ated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s school of journalism in 1938 
and has since been covering the 
Wisconsin senate and other capital 
matters for the Madison bureau of 
the United Press. He began political 
writing as a columnist for the Daily 
Cardinal and hopes some day to be 
a Washington correspondent. 
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Henry’s bald head prompts other letters 
such as this one: 

“Sir—I am a boy 8 years old and I like 
to read your Henrys. I would like to ask 
you a question. Why doesn’t Henry have 
any hair like all other little boys have? 
Today he is running a barber shop. I 
would suggest that he use hair tonic on 
his own head, then maybe some day he 
will have hair, too.” 

Anderson says Henry is not really bald; 
“he is a platinum blonde with his hair 
shaved off.” 


Back in the Post days, Henry created 
a furor which involved the governor of 
North Carolina, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Tom Mix, most of the inhabitants of North 
Carolina, including two newspapermen 
there, McKevlin and O’Keefe of the 
Raleigh News and Observor, and even 
President Roosevelt. 

The trouble grew out of a cartoon in 
which Henry was using a slingshot on 
some unsuspecting victim. The two 
Raleigh newspapermen got into an argu- 
ment over whether the weapon was a 
slingshot or a beanshooter. After getting 
into print, their argument became a free- 
for-all. 

The governor came out on the bean 
shooter side while the general delivered 
an oration on slingshots. Tom Mix, in 
town with his circus, entered the argu- 
ment, and finally, with the majority opin- 
ion on the slingshot side, the president 
issued what was considered the final word 
in the matter in a letter from Warm 
Springs: 

“Of course, different parts of the coun- 
try have their own different names for 
deadly weapons, as well as for other 
things, but up around my neck-of-the- 
woods, in upstate New York, we used to 
call the forked stick with elastic bands a 
sling shot. ... We used to call a bean- 
shooter a long tube fashioned in imita- 
tion of the blowgun of the Indians. Best 
regards.” 


Wuen people ask Anderson where he 
gets all the ideas for his cartoon, he tells 
them he uses the “painless method.” This, 
he says, is to rule off a paper, tack it on 
the drawing board, and then stare at it 
until an idea comes. He is a constant ob- 
servor of incidents involving children. 
These he stores in his remarkable memory 
for future use. 

Next to little children, Anderson likes 
best to draw bald-headed, fat old men. 
That is why Henry has so many fat uncles 
who appear in the cartoon as the occa- 
sions demand. Henry’s mother is fre- 
quently seen, but his father has made but 
one or two fleeting appearances. The 
father bears a striking resemblance to 
Anderson himself. 

Henry’s girl friend, a saucy, independ- 
ent, curly-headed blonde with blue eyes 
and a hair ribbon, is named Henrietta. 
The name was suggested by a real life 
model who calls Anderson “Uncle Carl.” 

Henry has a great future before him. 
Only a few years old, he already has well 
over 40,000,000 followers in all parts of 
the world and has starred in a movie car- 
toon short. 
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Carl Anderson 


When he isn’t drawing, Anderson likes to tinker in his workshop. 





Weeklies That Win 


Most weeklies neglect their classified 
columns shamefully. The best example of 








“Wonder what the Boss will make 
me do next?” 


Concluded from page 4] 


what can be done with the want-ads is the 
little Taylor Star-News, at Medford, Wis., 
operated by Bill Conrad, an old friend of 
mine. In a town of only 1,900 people, Bill 
carries a page and a half of 
each week. 

What I’m driving at is that an intelli 
gent, alert young journalism graduate can 
go into almost any good weekly in this 
section, and, if he can convince the pub 
lisher to give him a 6-months’ trial, can 
produce enough additional consistent rev 
enue on those two items 
and classified advertising 
self a good salary. 

I realize this may sound like an after 
thought, but I want to mention it because 
I believe it offers an opportunity for young 
people who want to earn their keep in 
the profession of journalism. 

We have enough reporters and news 
men now. Only the best ones can find 
jobs. There is no excuse for any paper not 
being able to get a good newsman to di 
rect its editorial side. And there is always 
a place for a good advertising man or for 
a person who can sell subscriptions and 
classified ads as I have mentioned. 


want-ads 


subscriptions 
to make him 








Al Todoroff 


Who casts a ballot for trade journalism. 


Guess I'm what some of you might 
call a backslider in the field of journalism. 
At least that’s what some of the boys 
thought when I finished my journalism 
course at college some years back. 

The rest of the gang were all going to 
try out for the dailies and were looking 
forward to the romance, excitement and 
thrills of big city papers. Not for me, I 
was going to work on a trade journal, and 
have been doing just that ever since I left 
college. 

I soon found that trade papers have all 
the adventure, excitement and glamor of 
the daily press, but without the intense 
pressure, competition and grind of the 
metropolitan papers. 

That’s been the result of my experience 
and observation. Instead of meeting three 
or four deadlines a day, I only have to 
meet one a month. This gives a chance to 
look up all the angles to a story and really 
write a complete story without having 10 
or 15 different people go over and rehash 
and even entirely rewrite your story. 
Then, too, some of the boys I know are 
still being gotten up at all hours to cover 
a story, while I live a normal life and go 
to bed knowing that I won’t be awakened 
in the middle of the night to cover a fire. 


Now don’t get me wrong. I’m not say- 
ing a person who works on a trade journal 
lives a life of ease with no worries. I’m 
just trying to offset a popular impression 
among so many budding journalists that 
editing or writing for a trade paper is a 
dull, monotonous job writing technical 
and scientific articles all day long. 

Nothing could be further from the truth 
for modern trade journals are filled with 
pictures, illustrations, and contain attrac- 
tive layouts. Large numbers of trade 
journals have gotten away from using the 
same old stereotyped cover each month 
which listed the contents, and changed 
only the color of the ink, if the cover was 
printed in color. 

Take, for instance, the hotel and restau- 


Newspapering Has Plenty of Thrills 


I Chose the Trade 





By AL TODOROFF 


Associate Editor, the Co-Operative Merchandiser 


rant magazines. In this field there are 
several excellent publications which might 
be considered typical trade papers. They 
all have attractive front covers, some of 
them in full color. The layouts of the 
pages are well planned and generously 
filled with pictures. In fact, growing num- 
bers of trade magazines now compare 
favorably with almost any other maga- 
zine. Many of the ideas and practices of 
general reader magazines have been 
adopted by the trade papers. 

One of the most outstanding of these has 
been the increased use of photographs, 
brought about no doubt by the big follow- 
ing of the picture magazines. In the gro- 
cery trade magazine with which I am con- 
nected, we are using an average of 70 
photos each month to illustrate our edi- 
torial matter. One of the most successful 
features is patterned after “Life Goes to a 
Party,” only instead our candid camera 
covers a meeting of grocers or else catches 
the grocers at work in their stores. 


Tuis feature has proved intensely popu- 
lar among our readers and is one which 
almost any trade paper can adopt. As 
most trade papers have a national circu- 
lation, like ours, it is not always possible 
for them to send a staff photographer to 
distant points to take a series of photos, 
but possibly they can solve the problem as 
we have done. We usually arrange with 
the photographer of a local newspaper to 
do the work for us as a sideline after work- 
ing hours. 

We also devote two full pages of pic- 
tures each month called “Photo-Views” 
in which we run various pictures of stores 


and grocers’ activities. This section more 
or less corresponds to the roto-section of 
the dailies. 

Because most trade journals have no 
syndicate service to supply them with pic- 
tures and cannot afford to have a regular 
commercial photographer take all the 
photos they need, usually someone on the 
staff takes over the job. Let me say here 
to those who might be thinking of going 
in the trade paper field: a camera and the 
knowledge of what to take is a big asset. 
Few trade papers hire full-time photog- 
raphers because they cannot afford to nor 
have they the need of one all the time. 
But a staff writer or editorial assistant 
who can take pictures is a much more 
valuable man to any paper. 

Such a man knows who and what to 
take at the trade convention or meeting, 
he is able to take pictures to illustrate his 
and other articles in the magazine, and 
can take photographs of new equipment 
for the “New Products” section which al- 
most every trade paper has. Personally, I 
have found a 9 x 12 cm. plate back cam- 
era with a flash-gun most suitable for 
trade press work, although a regular press 
camera is satisfactory. 


AANoTHER manner by which we have 
created interest in our articles is by using 
catchy and interest-getting headings. For 
example, in December when we ran an 
article containing pointers about filing in- 
come taxes, we didn’t title it “Pointers on 
Filing Your Income Tax.” We called it 
“Mr. Grocer Files His Income Tax.” 
When we carried an article on taking 
care of fruits and vegetables in hot 





of the publication. 





Tre high mortality of daily newspapers in the last two years 
is focusing the attention of veteran and would-be newspaper- 
men more and more on the small-town press, trade journals, 
house organs and other fields of journalistic endeavor removed 
from the metropolitan scene. We believe, therefore, there will 
be plenty of interest in this article on trade journalism. 

Al Todoroff, the author, gained his first journalistic experience 
as a member of the staff of The De Pauw, campus newspaper at 
De Pauw University. He served in various capacities and then 
as editor-in-chief. On leaving college following graduation in 
1934, he became associate editor of Grocery Trade Tips, in Chi- 
cago. A little more than two years ago he joined the staff of the 
Co-Operative Merchandiser, published by National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers. He is associate editor and staff photographer 
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But I’m Still Glad 


Journals 


weather, we didn’t call it “Hot Weather 
Produce Hints” or some such stereotyped 
heading, but wrote the story in the first 
person and titled it “I Police the Produce 
Department.” 

When we ran a picture-story about the 
manufacture of macaroni we put this 
heading on it: “See Macaroni in the 
Makin’.” Experience has shown that ti- 
tles of this type have been a great aid in 
creating interest in our articles. Always 
remember that just because you are writ- 
ing for people who should be naturally 
interested in their trade or profession is 
no reason that they will devour the en- 
tire magazine. 

In some fields, there is an abundance or 
even over-abundance of trade papers and 
as a result editors and business managers 
must do everything possible to create 
reader interest in their publications. 
Oftentimes it is a good policy to deviate 
a bit from the usual run of trade articles 
published in the magazine and print other 
material that will command attention. 


Tus is well illustrated by one of the 
leading beverage magazines which goes 
primarily to soda fountain operators. As 
many “soda jerkers” are young men plan- 
ning to enter some profession or other 
line of work, this trade paper is running 
a series of articles on the various profes- 
sions telling the advantages and oppor- 
tunities in each. Usually some well- 
known man in his field writes the article 
each month. 

Thus, when the soda fountain operators 
are attracted by these articles, they are 
bound to read some of the other stories 
telling about the successful operation of 
the fountain. 

Another method by which many trade 
paper editors are getting readers to look 
through their magazines or papers is by 
sprinkling cartoons in the back pages such 
as is done by Collier’s, Satevepost, and 
others. 

Getting good cartoons at reasonable 
rates is not hard to do. Soon as one of the 
writers’ tipsters magazines finds out that 
you are in the market for gags and car- 
toons, they will list your paper and you 
will soon be flooded with rough sketches 
from free-lance artists. We have devoted 
one page to five cartoons for several years 
now and have never experienced any 
trouble in securing good ones. 


Now. a bit of advice for those who send 
free-lance articles to trade papers or who 
might do so some time in the future. 
Here again I can only give you sugges- 
tions from my own experience, but I find 
our methods are similar to many other 
publications. We are always glad to re- 
ceive unsolicited articles from free-lance 
writers and every manuscript gets care- 
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Here are typical pages from the Co-Operative Merchandiser, showing attractive layouts. 


ful readings by at least one member of 
the staff. 

Our first consideration is: can one of 
our editorial staff write such an article? 
If so, the manuscript is usually rejected, 
for there is little sense in buying material 
which someone on the staff can handle. 
However, if the article is such that it 
could be written by a staff member, yet 
it contains an unusual twist or is some- 
thing which we have never printed, then 
we will buy the article. Because we often 
use material several months after we buy 
it, we pay for all articles on acceptance. 

Free-lance writers would be wise to 
study the type of articles printed by the 
magazines they intend to submit material 
to. A perusal of a few back issues will 
give them an insight to the type of stories 
that will “click” with the editor and hints 
as to style and technique of writing. 

If photos are available, send them along; 
don’t just put at the top of your manu- 
script “Photos available, if desired.” 


At Deadline 


From an unnamed source we got the 
following head from the Minnesota Daily 
—it having appeared over a review of a 
new Mickey Rooney-Judy Garland film: 


A Garland to Judy, 
A Mickey to Rooney 


From another unnamed source, came 
this one from the Amarillo (Texas) Daily 
News: 


Deghouse Has the Latchstring 
Out for Stock Market Leaders 


An interesting item from the Bobbs 
Merrill Co., publishers, relates the man- 
ner in which L. Frank Baum hit upon 
the title for his children’s classic, “The 
Wizard of Oz.” 


Baum’s explanation was in a letter 


Editors are human, despite what some 
say, and pictures have often sold stories 
that would otherwise have come back 
with a rejection slip. Another hint about 
photos: if you have several for the same 
story, do not send prints all the same size. 
A batch of 8” x 10” prints is not interest 
ing to an editor. A far better idea is to 
send in prints of different sizes (none 
smaller than 344” x 414”, however) as 
this conveys the idea that some photos 
are more important than others. It also 
helps an editor in arranging his layout 
and in placing the photos on his pages. 

Yes, I chose the trade journals and I’m 
happy I did. It gives one time to really 
“do” an article and gives one a chance for 
a breathing spell between issues. 

Today, as never before, there is a grow- 
ing demand for trade journals, and the 
secret of the successful one is that it is 
intensely practical and the articles are 
close to the hearts and minds of the 
readers. 


Concluded from page 2 


made public in 1903 and recently re 
printed. 

“T have a little cabinet letter file on 
my desk,” Baum wrote, “that is just in 
front of me. I was thinking and wonder- 
ing about a title for the story and had 
settled on ‘Wizard’ as part of it. My 
gaze was caught by the gilt letters on 
the three drawers of the cabinet. The first 
was A-G; the next was labeled H-N, and 
on the last were the letters O-Z, and OZ 
it at once became.” 

Such is the lucky way in which some 
titles are written! 





Pau. R. BAusMAN (DePauw Professional), 
publisher, the Washington (Ind.) Herald, 
recently was re-elected president of the 
Indiana Associated Press. 
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A Chinese military spokesman explaining the military situation to 
foreign correspondents in Chungking. 


Cuuncxme, CHINA—Journalism as 
practiced in the ancient Kingdom of Pah 
is an interesting case study of the Sino- 
Japanese war’s effects on some old estab- 
lished newspapers. 

Six hundred years ago, according ‘to 
Chinese history, Japanese pirates were 
coming up the Yangtze River, attacking 
the Chinese. After years of this warfare 
they returned home. 

Today’s Chinese newspapers, despite 
mechanical handicaps, are providing more 
news for their readers—and real news— 
than do the modern streamlined plants of 
Japan’s dailies. The vernacular sheets 
here, and they are really sheets for they 
print in tabloid form, single pages or in 
four-page sheets on old flat-bed presses, 
refer not to pirates of 600 years ago, but 
to today’s “dwarf bandits” from Japan. 

When the Japanese will return home is 
not known, for the major problem in set- 
tling the Far Eastern conflict is removal 
of Japan’s million or more men. Until 
then, no peace will result. Meantime, 
China rebuilds in a new frontier area, di- 
recting her efforts from this mountain city 
in the old Kingdom of Pah (pronounced 
bah) and Japan destroys business for her- 
self and world powers in the occupied 
areas. 


Tue Hankow Herald is the capital’s only 
English-language newspaper. Two Model 
14 linotypes with operators working 24 
hours a day, using a special generator, 
provide type most of the time for the six- 
column, four-page journal 

One bomb in the violent Japanese at 
tack of May 3 and 4 when 7,000 civilians 
were burned, injured or killed in the 
downtown business district, blew off a few 
panels of the Herald office, but the two 
bombs which struck the Catholic cathe- 
dral and wrecked parts of the American 
hospital property made the big news story 
of the year. 

Tons of bombs rained around the news- 


paper office for two days and nights. Not 
one single military establishment was lo- 
cated in the area. If the Japanese attack 
was designed to demoralize the Chinese, 
the effect was the opposite. These attacks 
have created—and it is so recorded in 
graphic accounts by foreign correspond- 
ents, Chinese papers, radio newscasters— 
a national hatred for Tokyo. 

The Chinese newspapers refer to the 
“dwarf bandits” also as “dwarfs on stilts.” 
Editorially today—as the situation has 
changed in China’s favor, especially since 
the opening of the European war, Wash- 
ington’s recent castigations of Japan, and 
the speech of American Ambassador 
Joseph Clark Grew—the Chinese papers 
refer to the dwarfed stilts sinking into the 
mud while China is gaining strength and 
a new spirit. This is apparent to any- 
one who visits Free China. 


Tue Hankow Herald is really a morning 
newspaper in every interpretation. The 
editor, C. J. Chen, a Missouri and Harvard 
man, gets to the office around midnight 
and finishes at 7:00 or 8:00 a.m. An edi- 
torial writer, P. C. Kuo, a Harvard grad- 
uate and one of the keenest writers in the 
city, operates in the afternoon. A special 
dugout plant is being built outside the 
city and early in 1940, the Herald—Chung- 
king edition is the name on the left and 
right ears—will be published under a rock 
mountain! 

Advertisements in the Herald include 
an announcement of newly arrived boiler 
plates. The classified ads include the 
wants of a sailor on the U. S. S. Gunboat 
Tutuila—phonograph records of “My 
Heart Belongs to Daddy,” “Martha” and 
“Dipsy Doodle.” An apartment is for 
rent in the banking district, “near grand 
dugout.” Henry L. Mencken’s The Amer- 
ican Language is advertised for $100 in 
Chinese currency. 

The Cathay Theater advertises “the 
long-awaited Soviet picture, ‘Alamas 
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Gorge.’” Folding organs (4 octave) are 
announced, and the Little Club and 
Casino alleges in their advertisements 
they have the best Russian meals, but the 
foreign correspondents do not support this 
claim. The paper’s business department 
has for sale brandy, talcum powder, cigars 
and beauty preparations. 

Business office hours are 9:00 to 12: 00— 
originally all-day hours were in order but 
bombing raids occurred in the afternoon, 
hence the business office closes at noon 
and the editorial staff comes on at mid- 
night. Experience showed Japanese bomb- 
ings came in the afternoon and early eve- 
ning. 


THe main problem of the Herald is keep- 
ing the lines going. The machines were 
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's correspondents at an informal press session in Chungking. 
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brought partly overland and some up the 
Yangtze gorges on rafts and in boats. The 
Herald was founded by an American in 
the turbulent 1927 days of the Chinese Re 
public’s Eugene Chen revolutionary ele- 
ment. The sheet lasted temporarily, suf- 
fered financial set-backs, was taken over 
by the Nanking régime, resurrected. In 
pre-war days the paper made no money 
Many an American newspaperman who 
got as far up the river as Hankow saw 
service on the daily. 

Like papers in the days of the Amer- 
ican Civil War, this one has moved about, 
kept its readers and maintained a fine, 
vigorous, editorial policy—influenced, it 
seems, by the Harvard teachings drummed 
into Kuo. 

“Many people can write English and 
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Japanese prisoners in Chungking watch one of their number 
being questioned by foreign correspondents. 


contribute articles but they lack type 
writers, and if they have one, they can 
not get ribbons,” complains the editorial 
staff. 

The letter t and the capital R in the linos 
do not operate in the proper channels. 
This is one of the major problems of this 
capital publication. Seven racks of hand 
type are in stock, jobbers operate in the 
plant and around the corner in scattered 
locations. Engravings are out of the ques- 
tion. 


On May 4, 1939, Chungking had 10 local 
newspapers. All ceased after the unmerci 
ful bombings of the capital. The city of 
500,000 itself has the world’s best dugouts. 
But this bombing of the downtown busi 
ness section was unanticipated. Was it 
not part of “the salvation of the Chinese 
people” that bombings would be directed 
only at military establishments? All such 
quarters are outside the city, carefully 
hidden in the valleys of this mountain 
region, 1,400 miles up the Yangtze. 

All 10 newspapers combined, then re 
sumed publication on August 13, the an 
niversary of the opening of the war in 
Shanghai in 1937. 

The Ta Kung Pao is the oldest and best 
known paper. 

Once voted the best among foreign 
newspapers for its policy of independent 
treatment of news, this journal, bearing 
on its masthead in Roman letters L’Impar 
tial, received honors from the school of 
journalism at the University of Missouri. 
The paper’s head office was in the Jap 
anese concession at Tientsin. Originally, 
it was founded by Catholic fathers. 

Under pressure, the plant moved into 
the French concession. The owners oper- 
ated a job printing plant. The machinery 
was moved in parts to Shanghai and Hong 
kong. The staff moved along. As the war 
progressed, the paper ran regional issues. 


SHANGHAI was abandonec but the 
spirit was undiminished. A Hongkong 
edition was developed. 

The staff moved to Hankow, rented 
some equipment and again issued the Ta 
Kung Pao. Hankow fell and the staff 
shifted to Chungking. Its present plant 
is safe in the countryside. Its moving re 
minds one of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal in Civil War days. 

Its original circulation was around 100, 
000. Today, its press run is 30,000. Paper 
is the main handicap. This inland prov 
ince produces a brown wrapping style of 
newsprint, made from the stalks of cotton 
plants. Chemicals are insufficient to im 
prove the grade. 

With new paper mills opening in Jan 
uary, the old Ta Kung Pao, the standby 
of China’s intellectuals for 40 years, will 
be on white paper, and tens of thousands 
of readers will be able to get the fearless 
editorials of its excellent staff, headed by 
a 65-year-old gentleman who with two 
partners has made this the outstanding 
vernacular paper. Bombings, attacks and 
forced moves have made him a livelier 
editor than if he had remained in com 
fortable Tientsin. 

Today, his paper is fighting its greatest 
editorial battle. His staff men are better 
informed about Japan than Japanese edi 
tors about China. 


THE paper carries a variety of inter 
esting advertising for a war-time cap 
ital. Postal bonds and war bonds are 
announced. Public notices advise the 
alumni reunions of the 13th anniversary 
of the Sun Yat Sen university and the 
10th anniversary of the National Mid 
wives College! 

The National Mohammedan Salvation 
Society will hold a special memorial and 
a Russian movie is being shown at one 
of the three large theaters. Many schools 
and college advertisements appear for 
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this is becoming one of three educational 
areas in West China. Bids are asked for 
government projects. There are almost 
as many such ventures in Free China as 
in Rooseveltian America. 

A wedding announcement advises the 
young couple was married in the Jap- 
anese-occupied area and this is to tell 
their friends in the unoccupied districts. 

The classified section runs a long list of 
missing persons—here I am or where are 
you—resulting from families being broken 
up by the fighting and destruction of 
homes. Separated from one another, read- 
ers use the Chinese papers and bulletin 
boards to locate missing members. 


On top of this, the Japanese wonder why 
the Chinese do not want to join in a na- 
tion of Asia for the Asiatics, why the 
Chinese do not want the open door 
closed. 

The reaction as found by every foreign 
correspondent covering China is this, and 
the Japanese—someday, when their rigid 
censorship is lifted—should know this 
truth: the Japanese attacks have roused 
the Chinese people from lethargy and an 
easy-going attitude to a firm and pro- 
nounced determination to withstand at all 
costs their private rights, retain their own 
soil in a strictly agricultural country; the 
bombings and wholesale burning of vil- 
lages and towns have set on fire the hearts 
of the younger generation of Chinese peo- 
ple. 

Foreign correspondents vouch for the 
seemingly incredible Chinese reaction. 
Chinese fought for years among them- 
selves. Today, they unite to fight Japan. 
The war has united all political parties. 
The women have been inspired to mobi- 
lize in caring for tens of thousands of piti- 


ful war orphans, wounded soldiers and 
the relief of refugees. The once organized 
guerrilla bands have reorganized and in- 
stead of banditry among their own people, 
harass the Japanese lines. 

Newspapers, magazines and the radio 
have overcome all Japanese attempts to 
change the Chinese mind. 


Five other vernacular newspapers pub- 
lish in this unusual capital. One is an 
army organ, another voices the foreign 
office’s viewpoint. A third publication 
gets the benevolence of the finance min- 
istry. One is a communist newspaper, 
frequently suppressed (contradicting the 
stereotyped Japanese phrase that Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai Shek is dominated 
by the Reds), and a fourth is the original 
local home-town paper. All suffer at pres- 
ent from the lack of newsprint. 

Paper costs before the war were about 
$1 per ream. Today it runs to $8 a ream 
and is hard to obtain. Ink is another 
problem. Printing plants are scattered 
and not concentrated to avoid damage to 
any one plant by an air raid. If it’s time 
to move, coolies pick the machine in part 
and move on to the next place of publi- 
cation. 

Cooperative printing plants are increas- 
ing. These have been moved as far as 2,- 
000 miles from their original sites. I saw 
one whole plant moving into this newly- 
found district, carried on 20 two-wheel 
carts and individuals carrying small loads. 
The proprietor was on foot and had come 
several hundred miles with his equip- 
ment, to start again. 

Textbook printing is another growing 
industry in spite of all Japanese attempts 
to strangle the education of the Chinese 
masses. 

It will not be choked! 


It’s Great to Have a Job! 


[Concluded from page 5} 


to be had. Some papers were in the midst 
of cutting their staffs to meet rising costs, 
while others were cutting other expenses 
in order to keep their staffs intact. Even 
the war failed to bring about personnel 
increases. 

My hopes were raised by what ap- 
peared to be a highly satisfactory inter- 
view with the editor of a Long Island 
weekly. But the job failed to materialize, 
because, the editor said, my qualifications 
were worth much more than the paper 
could afford to pay. 

Another excursion across the Hudson 
to visit a half dozen dailies along the 
shore proved fruitless. All the editors 
preferred—or insisted on—having only 
natives on their staffs. 

At last I was becoming convinced that 
New York had no place for an ambitious 
but unemployed journalist. So I took the 
advice of Sigma Delta Chi (see Informa- 
tion to Graduates, May, 1939) and of the 
song writers to “get out of town.” 


Ten days spent visiting some three 
dozen papers in upstate New York were 
enlightening but unprofitable. Every- 
where editors talked of consolidations, 
mergers, papers folding, and an over- 
supply of experienced and inexperienced 
newspapermen. Everywhere editors were 
reorganizing staffs after reducing their 
size. 

The announcement that I was a school 
of journalism graduate met varying re- 
sponse. Some editors were obviously im- 
pressed, while others took little trouble to 
hide their doubts of the value of a jour- 
nalism education. Their own training had 
little to do with it; some college men 
showed no respect for journalism schools, 
while a number of self-made newspaper- 
men (from copy-boy to editor) seemed to 
have confidence in college-cut journalists. 

The more newspapermen I met the more 
I wanted to be one of them. Never before 
had I met a group of men so uniformly 
friendly, sincere, sympathetic and helpful. 


Although I found no job in the course 
of my 1500-mile trip, the time and money 
spent were not wasted. Before it was 
over I realized that my ability to “sell my- 
self” to an editor was improving. 

More than once I was hurriedly dis- 
missed by an editor who said he was busy 
and there were no jobs to be had. But be- 
fore he got me out of his office I'd man- 
aged to slip in a word or two edgewise, 
and we would end up half an hour later 
with the editor taking my name and ad- 
dress and promising to get in touch with 
me if he had any openings. 

I knew that sooner or later, if I kept try- 
ing, I would find an opening and would 
be able to “sell myself” into the job. 

I also learned that the New York City 
boy has the hardest job breaking into 
newspaper work. Papers in his own city 
won’t use him because of his inexperience, 
while publications in smaller cities prefer 
home-grown talent. The managing editor 
of a well known chain told me he rarely 
employs New Yorkers because of their 
“New York attitude”—whatever that is!— 
which makes it difficult for them to under- 
stand the problems of the provinces. 


FIna.ty, I was about to call the whole 
thing off and forget about journalism 
when two letters which had been trailing 
around the state for a week finally caught 
up with me. 

One was from Sigma Delta Chi, inquir- 
ing if I wanted to forsake my still-born 
editorial career for a circulation job on a 
New England paper. The other was a let- 
ter of introduction to an editor in a chain 
of dailies in and around New York. 

A circulation job was better than none 
at all and it might lead to other things, I 
reasoned, so I got hold of a New England 
road map and was off. The circulation 
manager took my application and I went 
home to think over his proposition, finding 
out en route that New England’s employ- 
ment situation was no better than New 
York’s. 

While waiting to hear from New Eng- 
land, I used my letter of introduction. 
The editor to whom it was addressed had 
no openings but sent me to another paper 
in the chain. Here I was told that since I 
had lived in another borough of New York 
City all my life, I would not understand 
the problems of the borough for and in 
which the paper was published. Appar- 
ently I had been born not only at the 
wrong time but also in the wrong place. 

But the editor gave me a chance to 
speak, and before I left he agreed to put 
me to work for a week—on trial. That 
was some weeks ago, and I’m still work- 
ing. Last week I got my first by-line and 
an initial raise isn’t far away—I hope. 

It’s great to have a job—in journalism! 





Cuase S. Ossorn (Michigan Professional), 
former governor of Michigan, publisher, 
author and explorer, and former national 
honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi. 
celebrated his 80th birthday Jan. 22 at his 
home, "Possum Poke in ’Possum Lane, 
Poulan, Worth County, Georgia, by read- 
ing hundreds of letters and telegrams he 
received on the occasion from friends 
throughout the world. 
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Richard K. Tucker 


Tue managing editor’s door was 
wide open, so I really couldn’t help 
eavesdropping. And what I heard 
caused me to chuckle reminiscently. 

“I’m very sorry,” the M. E. was say- 
ing. “There’s nothing open on our 
reportorial staff just now. However, 
there might be a spot on the copy 
es ae on 

“The copydesk?” a younger voice 
broke in incredulously. “But don’t you 
think I’m rather young to bury myself 
on a desk job? I really much prefer 
reporting.” 

“Suit yourself,” said the M. E. 


THE young man did. Within the next 
two minutes he was standing in the 
lobby, hat in hand, nervously punch- 
ing the elevator buzzer as if he could 
hardly wait to get away. 

I turned back to my work with a 
smile. I knew exactly what dire 
thoughts were passing through that 
young gentleman’s inexperienced mind 
as he fled. He, like perhaps three- 
fourths of the job-hunters who haunt 
editors’ offices near the time of each 
spring graduation, was the victim of a 
vicious legend; a myth that the only 
logical place for a cub to start practical 
newspaper work is in firsthand cover- 
age of the passing show. 

To this young romanticist the jour- 
nalistic legend had painted a dreary 
picture of desk men and desk work. It 
was that of a hoary circle of hunch- 
backed old editors who approached the 
grave consoling themselves with sec- 
ond-hand glimpses of life from beneath 
a green eyeshade. 

They justified their existence by re- 
hashing the work of reporters into 
bourgeois conceptions of “readable 
English” with all the narrow vindic- 
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Don't Dodge the Desk! 


That's Where a Young Newspaperman 
Can Get Real, All-Around Seasoning 


By RICHARD K. TUCKER 


tiveness of a purist schoolmarm. They 
had the bitter cynicism of a Schopen- 
hauer or an Alexander Pope, and the 
dogmatic tyranny of a Cotton Mather. 

There was even a neat little joke to 
go with all this, relating that a copy 
editor once changed Tennyson’s “Half 
a league, half a league, half a league 
onward” to read “A league and a half 
onward.” 

I know all this because it has not 
been so long since I firmly believed it 
myself. But when the desk offer was 
made to me I was hundreds of miles 
from home with something like 30 
cents in my pocket and holding a col- 
lege sheepskin which might have been 
edible but hardly nutritious. 


Ir was then that I swallowed my ro 
manticist complex whole, rolled up my 
sleeves and sat down and went to work. 
Now, after nearly two years I have 
learned the essential untruth of the 
copydesk legend. In its place I have 
gained a motto with much more foun- 
dation: The best place to train a re- 
porter is on the copydesk. 

I am aware there are many who will 
disagree with me. And, just to set the 
record straight, let me stress now that 
this message is concerned mainly with 
“cubs” who have had enough experi- 
ence in school or rural journalism to 
know the difference between a lead 
and a sub-head; also those who have at 
least a basic knowledge of English, lit- 
erature, history and economics and a 


clear enough mind to reflect upon it. 
They should, of course, have these as 
minimum qualifications before apply 
ing for any branch of higher jour 
nalism. 

But presuming that the cub has 
these qualifications and sits down at his 
appointed spot on the rim. What then 
will he gain that the reporter starting 
at the same time will not? . 


PERHAPS the foremost question that 
will come to him during those early 
months is why a newspaper, or any 
thing else for that matter, should be 
published. What is the purpose behind 
the vast flood of ink which daily 
streams out upon the world? 

He will begin to ask himself this in 
moments of sheer boredom at the 
amount of apparently trivial routine 
copy in which interest is limited. But 
bored or not, if he takes his job at all 
seriously, he will begin to seek the 
logical reason behind every line of 
type in the paper. . 

He will do this because he will come 
to realize it is one of the most impor 
tant parts of his job. If he is to boil 
down copy to its vital elements and yet 
leave it well-written he cannot escape 
the question. Yet this fundamental is 
one which many reporters require 
years to learn, simply because the job 
is not so definitely forced upon them. 

The desk-trained man who later car 
ries this knowledge with him into the 


[Concluded on page 19 





T uese new slants on working on the desk may open the eyes 
of young newspapermen to the opportunities awaiting them on 
the rim. For, despite the demise of many newspapers and the 
steady influx of new men into the profession, there appears to 
be a shortage of good copyreaders in various quarters. 


Richard K. Tucker, on the desk at the Indianapolis News, saw 
his first writing appear in print during his sophomore year in 
high school. At the University of lowa, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1937, he was a reporter, editorial writer and subse- 
quently managing editor of the Daily Iowan. He landed his job 
with the News after a hitch-hiking tour which covered three 


states. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge IilI 
Part I 


The Book Business 


Tx book business enjoyed a banner 
year in 1939. Through such promotional 
enterprises as the Book-of-the-Month, 
Book League, etc., sales soared to the 
highest point since the lush era of 1925-29. 
On the face of that report, it might be as- 
sumed that the opportunity is at hand to 
get that long-dreamed-of manuscript be- 
tween two covers in the book shops. 

The number of books sent to press has 
been declining, last year’s output barely 
clearing the 10,000 mark in number of 
titles. More books are being sold; but 
fewer titles are being turned out. 

All of us have nursed the notion, at one 
time or another, “Why that would make 
a great book. I'll bet it would sell a hun- 
dred thousand copies.” Yet our book does 
not get into print. 

Writers have had the experience of be- 
lieving that they had their opus all “set” 
for print and promotion. Yet it doesn’t 
make the market. 


In two articles in this column a few reve- 
lations on the book business will be under- 
taken. The first and foremost point is that 
most of the so-called publishers should be 
more accurately termed, “printers.” You 
might just as well go to the neighborhood 
printer and ask him for a quotation on 
printing the book you have in mind as 
contact even the most formidable of pub- 
lishers. 

Yes, the material you outline or the 
manuscript has merit and it may be 
true that it will sweep the country a la 
“GWTW.” The “publisher” will not trust 
his or your judgment that your volume 
has “Gone With the Wind” sales possibil- 
ities. He wants a guarantee and then he 
will print the volume. The usual require- 
ment is a contract that you buy 1,500 
copies at the wholesale price of $1 per 
copy. That will foot most of the printing 


and editing costs of the firm. Usually, if 
you go that far in the deal, an additional 
$500 is asked for advertising and sales 
promotion. 

Under this arrangement you might well 
ponder the possibility of becoming your 
own publisher. If you can sell 1,500 copies, 
you won’t lose money. When the sales 
climb over 10,000, then you begin think- 
ing of that villa in France. 


Un ess yours is an established by-line 
in the book field, the chances of having 
your volume published at the publisher’s 
expense are indeed remote. When you 
can foot the cost, you can not only get 
your work into a volume, but you can be- 
come a publisher. 

Why do book publishers refuse to take 
the risk? When is a risk not a risk in 
their estimation? What determines the 
book market? Who does dictate the 
volumes that will get into print? 

These and related questions will be 
dealt with in the next issue. 





Market Tips 


Scribner’s Commentator is on the market for 
copy: 

Articles: From 3,000 to 5,000 words on any 
human interest, personality or feature mate 
rial with a national angle. Examples picked 
at random: How Kansas City cleaned up its 
politics—or how any town has eradicated rack- 
ets. . . . The story of the UP man in Louisiana 
who is an ace reporter though stone deaf... . 
Any success yarn that hasn’t been done na 
tionally or hasn't been done right—and by 
success we mean success in living as well as 
success in making one. ... And have you a 
Dixie Davis—or a Clarence Darrow—in your 
home town? ... On this stuff you can save 
yourself time by querying us in a 200-300 word 
letter, outlining the piece. Payment from $150 
to $500, on acceptance. 

Short Stories: We're looking for authentic, 
work-a-day American stories, humor in the 
Mark Twain tradition (but somewhere short 
of 1601), folk tates, and the more fanciful the 
better. We are not looking for psychopathic 
studies, boy-meets-girl a la Hollywood, or 
—_ ae stuff that’s pretty but we don't 

now what it means. 

This is not a come-on to “read the magazine 








How Can Weekly Newspapers 
Get More Advertising? 


Every available survey, statement or practical demonstration 
pointing the way toward increased lineage—foreign, local or 
classified—is analyzed in THE AMERICAN PRESS magazine, 
the only magazine devoted primarily to the advertising prob- 
lems of small town newspapers. Subscription only $1.00 a year. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 225 w. 39th St., New York 











and discover what we're buying.”” As a matter 
of fact, you'll probably be better off if you 
ignore it and make us like something you've 
written your way. Address queries and mss. to 
Fred Hamlin, Associate Editor, Scribner’s Com- 
mentator, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Provincial, a quality monthly, is in the 
market for free lance material, short stories, 
serials, articles, essays, some poetry, of the 
quality type. Indiana authors will be given 
preference, but out-state writers will also be 
considered if their contributions are up to the 
staff requirements. Pay for the present will be 
small and after publication, but all material 
used will be paid for in cash except in the de- 

artments such as Precocious Provincials and 

he Postman’s Pack. Unsolicited manuscripts 
must be accompanied by return postage. Con- 
tributors should see a copy before +. 
material, to save themselves and us time an 
money. The Provincial is on sale at Indianap- 
olis bookstores and at the office, 204 W. Maple 
Road, Indianapolis, Ind., 25c. Ruta CuLmMeErR 
Drerer, Editor. 





Books and Authors 


More than 100 titles have been added 
in compiling the second edition of “The 
Journalist’s Bookshelf,” a bibliography of 
American journalism prepared by Roland 
E. Wolseley, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the Medill School of Journalism 
of Northwestern University. 

Other improvements in the book in- 
clude the addition of a section on radio 
journalism and of an index of titles. The 
original edition was brought out by the 
Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapolis, in 
January, 1939, and that firm found it nec- 
essary to present the first revised edition 
Oct. 1, 1939. 

This is the first general journalism bibli- 
ography published in 15 years and is in- 
tended for use in libraries, schools of jour- 
nalism, and newspaper offices. It covers 
all the main phases of journalism as well 
as a number of related subjects. Price, 


$1.40. 
. 


H. B. Elliston, special correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor, is the au- 
thor of “Finland Fights,” an Atlantic 
Monthly Press book published by Little, 


Brown & Co. 
° 


Oswald Garrison Villard, former editor 
of the Nation and the New York Post, 
has written “Within Germany,” published 
by Appleton-Century, which is a first- 
hand account of conditions in Germany 
since the war began. 

. 
Elizabeth Jordan, a former editor and 
newspaperwoman whose autobiography, 
“Three Rousing Cheers,” has been highly 
popular, has written a novel, “Port of 
Call,” which Appleton-Century will pub- 
lish in April. 

° 
That tireless traveler, Robert H. Davis, 
one of America’s best known newspaper- 
men and columnists, adds another to his 
ever-growing collections of yarns from 
here, there and everywhere, with “Let’s 
Go With Bob Davis,” to be published in 
April by Appleton-Century. 

. 


Eugene Lyons, editor of the American 
Mercury, is the author of a biography of 
Stalin, recently published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. He has added some 10,000 
words to the biography as it appeared in 
serial form in newspapers. 
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‘THE BOOK BEAT. 





Publicity OK'd 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY, ITS 
PRACTICE IN FEDERAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION, by James L. McCamy. Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
275 pp. $2.50. 


“The publicity man is above all an ex- 
plainer, standing between line officials 
who think in terms of operating tech- 
niques and the citizen who is the object 
of operation. He must tell the citizen why 
official programs are what they are; he 
must say how the benefits of public pol- 
icy can be obtained; he must justify some 
acts as preferable to others; he must give 
the citizen an understanding of the citi- 
zen’s secure location in the manifold op- 
erations of a vast public instrument 
known collectively as ‘the government.’ ” 

This paragraph, taken from Mr. Mc- 
Camy’s conclusion on sederal publicity, 
marks the tone of the book. It pictures 
the work of publicity officials in the Fed- 
eral government as an appropriate adjunct 
to, or rather part of, public administra- 
tion. Unlike most writers on this subject, 
Mr. McCamy is sympathetic to the aims 
and purposes of governmental publicity 
work and believes it to be one of the im- 
portant aspects of government adminis- 
tration. 

Rather than a threat to democracy, gov- 
ernment publicity in Mr. McCamy’s opin- 
ion offers strong support to our form of 
government. Full information regarding 
the activities of various administrative 
bureaus and organizations would be im- 
possible without a corps of publicity men 
to sift out the significant facts. 

Publicity, as an arm of administration 
naturally presents its own side of contro- 
versial policies in the most favorable light. 
Since any government organization is at 
the mercy of congressional appropria- 
tions, and in the last analysis public opin- 
ion, such selection and emphasis of the 
news is a necessity. In this country, the 
anti-administration point of view has 
always been adequately handled by pub- 
licity agents of that camp. 

Analyzed statistically, a surprising pro- 
portion of Federal publicity is of the in- 
nocuous, non-controversial, straight in- 
formational type. The Department of 
Agriculture, for instance, issues (it makes 
no difference how many) tons of publicity 
material a year, much of which has to do 
with the announcements of new varieties 
of crops, new techniques of feeding or 
breeding, methods of cooking beans and 
artichokes, and other useful and re- 
quested information, which no Republican 
objects to. 

This book is useful mainly as a descrip- 
tion of how government publicity is han- 
died. Mr. McCamy lists the mediums used 
and the practices followed by federal pub- 
licity men and describes the field in rela- 
tion to its opportunities for journalists. 
The book strikes a happy balance between 
the point of view of the public administra- 
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Book Bulletins 


NEWSPAPER CRUSADERS, A Neg- 
lected Story. By Silas Bent. 313 pp. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
- Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York. 


Silas Bent, whose own newspaper ca 
reer includes service as a reporter, edi 
tor and newspaper executive in Louis 
ville, Chicago, St. Louis and New York, 
is known through his “Ballyhoo” and 
“Strange Bedfellows” as a severe but 
fair critic of journalism. 

In this new volume, he turns de 
fender rather than prosecutor, how- 
ever, and traces the reforms, causes, 
social betterment and other accom- 
plishments fostered and achieved by 
newspaper campaigns and _ crusades 
from colonial days to the present. It 
is not a strictly chronological record, 
since, he says, he found that pattern 
unsuited. 

__““My purpose has been,” he says, ‘to 
illuminate the character of the news 
paper as a crusader and the results 
accomplished by its crusaders, not to 
catalogue all the campaigns that have 
merited attention. Too little attention 
seems to me to have been paid by 
everybody to a normal and immensely 
important function of the daily press, 
and I have set about as best I could to 
make amends.” 

cm 


NEWS IS MY JOB: A Correspondent 
in War-Torn China. By Edna Lee 
Booker. 375 pp. The Macmillan Co. 
60 Fifth Ave., New York. 83. 


This is the record of 18 years’ experi 
ence aS a newspaper correspondent in 
China by one of the pioneer women 
correspondents in the Far East. 

Edna Lee Booker majored in journal 
ism in high school, worked on the Los 
Angeles Herald and San Francisco Call 
Bulletin while still in her teens and 
then went back to college. In 1921, she 
went to Shanghai as correspondent for 
International News Service. She ex 
pected to remain only a year or two 
but Shanghai has been her home ever 
since. She is the wife of John S. Pot 
ter, prominent Shanghai business man 
and plays an important part in the so 
cial life of the city. 

Her chronicle begins with her ar- 
rival in Shanghai and then traces as 
an eye-witness the intense drama mak 
ing the emergence of China from the 
dust of the centuries into a strong, 
united Republic fighting for its life 
under the leadership of men and 
women trained in American colleges 
and American missions in China. 











tor and that of the publicity worker.— 
LaureEN K. Soru. 
* 


Let the Chips Fall— 


CHIP OFF MY SHOULDER, by Thomas 
L. Stokes. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 561 pp. $3. 


Of special interest to newspapermen 
and journalism students is this personal 
narrative of the Atlanta born and reared, 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia who last spring won the 
Pulitzer prize for the outstanding repor- 
torial work of the year. 

Mr. Stokes’ newspaper career began 
while he was a student in the state univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated in 1920, 
standing second in his class, and having 
completed a four-year course in three 
years. He was editor of the campus lit- 
erary magazine, the Georgian, and wrote 
for the student newspaper, the Red and 
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Black. He subsequently worked on news- 
papers in Savannah, Macon, Athens, and 
Atlanta. In 1921 he headed for New York, 
but stopped off in Washington where, to 
his surprise, he was offered a job. The 
nation’s capitol has been headquarters, 
more or less, for him since. 

Writing for the United Press and the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, he has cov 
ered the most important events and per 
sonages of the past two decades. 

In 1933, Mr. Stokes became the Wash 
ington correspondent of the New York 
World-Telegram and three years later 
was designated the political correspondent 
for all newspapers in the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance. For two years he 
served as chairman of the Standing Com 
mittee of Correspondents, the governing 
board of the press corps in Washington. 
He is a member of both the National 
Press Club and the Gridiron Club. His 
one-man investigations have been out 
standing in Washington journalism. 

It is about his observations, experiences, 
and conclusions as a correspondent that 
Mr. Stokes writes. His book is a combina- 
tion autobiography and political commen- 
tary. It is the story of America in transi- 
tion from Harding to F. D. R., as seen by 
one born and bred in Dixie, who still has 
something of the Southern point of view. 

In “Chip Off My Shoulder,” Mr. Stokes 
has done something of the same thing for 
himself and this country that Vincent 
Sheean, Walter Duranty, Pierre Van Paas 
sen, and others have done for their profes 
sional careers and the foreign countries in 
which they have lived as correspondents. 
His book is also suggestive of Frederick 
Lewis Allen’s “Only Yesterday” and Mark 
Sullivan’s “Our Times,” in that it is a 
graphic record and perspicacious inter 
pretation of recent American history. 

The significance of the title of this vol 
ume lies in the conflict between the au- 
thor’s established views, Southern in their 
roots, and the disillusioning process which 
has accompanied his Washington work. 

“The South perpetually carries a chip 
on its shoulder,” he writes. “It is proud in 
spirit still; it resents criticism and outside 
interference still; and, underneath, it hates 
still as it has hated for years. I have tried 
to ponder the soul of the South by pon 
dering my own Southern soul. What I 
find is a confusion of emotions and preju 
dices and loyalties to some things not 
worthy of loyalty. What I find does not 
please me, but thus it is. The discovery 
is not pleasant... . The chip on my shoul 
der began to shake uncomfortably. . . .” 

Mr. Stokes has written a grand book 
Whether he is writing of his youth in At 
lanta, his “call” to be a missionary, his stu 
dent days in Athens, the negro lynching 
which was his first big newspaper story, 
or the many personalities and events 
which have made national history since 
1921, the author is consistently interesting. 
His story has charm—charm of presenta 
tion and substance in contents. It is an 
eye-witness footnote to the formal record 
of the period such as is to be found no 
where else. The book merits a wide read 
ing.—Joun E. Drewry, Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, The University of 
Georgia. 
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Kiper’s 
Kolumn 





By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary, 
Sigma Delta Chi 


Wren the New York Press association 
met Jan. 26 for its 88th annual two-day 
convention in Syracuse, the SYRACUSE 
chapter of SDX opened the meeting with 
a breakfast in honor of Elmo Scott Wat- 
son, national president. Watson presided 
at the initiation of six members of the as- 
sociation into SDX professional member- 
ship. The men initiated were: Lee W. 
McHenry, president of the New York 
weekly publishers group; Robert C. Rob- 
erts, publisher, the Hamilton Republican; 
George Measer, publisher, the Williams- 
ville Amherst Bee; John Leach, publisher, 
the .Salamanca Inquirer; Maj. Paul R. 
Manchester, publisher, the Granville Sen- 
tinel; and John Tuthill, Jr., publisher, the 
Patchogue Advance. . . . Bristow Adams, 
director of publications for the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, and a past national honorary 
president of SDX, was honored at a lunch- 
eon during the convention for 25 years of 
distinguished service to the weekly news- 
papers of New York.” ... The chapter 
has established an award to be presented 
annually to a New York weekly news- 
paper for distinctive service to its com- 
munity. The award, a plaque which will 
be passed from winner to winner, with the 
names of the papers engraved on silver 
plates, was presented at the recent meet- 
ing of the NYPA by SDX President Wat- 
son to the Glen Cove Record-Advance. 
. . » Members of the chapter published a 
four-page tabloid newspaper, “Conven- 
tion News and Topics,” which was distrib- 
uted at the association’s banquet closing 
the convention. 

In addition to his visit to Syracuse, 
President Watson was guest of honor at 
a luncheon meeting of the PENN STATE 
chapter Jan. 22 following an appearance 
before a convocation of journalism stu- 
dents. He also met with the TEMPLE 
chapter and professional members of 
Philadelphia on Jan. 23, and with mem- 
bers of the WASHINGTON, D. C., profes- 


sional chapter at a dinner meeting Jan. 24. 


THOSE SDX members who attended the 
big convention in California last year will 
not be surprised to learn of the active part 
members of the fraternity took in Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers’ association 
meeting Jan. 19, 20, and 21. Five mem- 
bers of the CNPA executive committee 
elected at the recent meeting are SDX 
members, and five were electd to the as- 
sociation’s advisory council. Neal Van 
Sooy (Stanford °33), publisher, the 
Azusa Herald, and president of the LOS 
ANGELES professional chapter, was 
elected president of CNPA. He succeeds 








H. William Cunnion (right), president of the Svracuse University chapter of Sigma 

Delta Chi, is showing National President Elmo Scott Watson the new award 

which the Syracuse chapter will present annually to the New York State weekly 

newspaper judged to have rendered the most distinctive community service. This 
year’s award went to the Glen Cove Record-Advance. 


William S. Kellogg (Stanford Profes- 
sional), publisher, the Glendale News- 
Press. Both of these men had a great deal 
to do with the success of the SDX meeting. 

Other SDX members who were elected 
to the CNPA executive committee are: 
M. F. “Pop” Small (Stanford Profes- 
sional), publisher, the Quincy Feather 
River Bulletin, 2nd vice-president; Stan- 
ley W. Larson (Stanford Professional), 
publisher, Claremont Courier, secretary- 
treasurer; W. Clifford McDowell (Stan- 
ford Professional), publisher, Turlock 
Journal; and Mr. Kellogg. SDX members 
on the advisory council include: Vernon 
V. Paine (Oregon State °25), Upland 
News; Paul H. Caswell (Iowa 19), Salinas 
Post-Index; Bill Rogers (Stanford Pro- 
fessional), Beverly Hills Citizen; A. Q. 
Miller, Jr., Ontario Report; Roy Pinkerton 
(Washington °11), Ventura County Star 
and Free Press; J. S. Farquhar (Grinnell 
Professional), Huntington Beach News; 
and Charles J. Lilley (Stanford Profes- 
sional), Sacramento Union. 

Lee A White (Michigan °11), Detroit 
News, a past national president of SDX, 
was a featured speaker at the meeting, as 
was Donald J. Sterling (Oregon Profes- 
sional), editor, the Portland (Ore.) Jour- 
nal and president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. ... The STAN- 
FORD and SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
chapters’ plaque, awarded annually at 
the CNPA meeting to the newspaper 
showing great courage in an editorial cam- 
paign waged in the interest of the public, 
was awarded to the Atascadero News for 
its campaign against the “Ham and Eggs” 
election in San Luis Obispo County... . 
John B. Long (Southern California Pro- 
fessional) is general manager of CNPA. 


Eicur editor-publisher members of the 
Inland Daily Press association will be in- 
itiated into SDX professional membership 
Tuesday, Feb. 20, the first of the two-day 


spring meeting of the association in the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

NORTHWESTERN chapter has charge 
of arrangements, with the assistance of 
John L. Meyer (Wisconsin Professional) , 
secretary-manager of Inland. 

The initiation will be conducted by 
Elmo Scott Watson, editor, the Publishers’ 
Auxiliary and national president of SDX; 
George A. Brandenburg, Chicago editor 
of Editor & Publisher, and chairman of 
SDX’s executive council; Kenneth E. 
Olson, dean, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University; Tom Keene 
(Purdue Professional), editor, the Elk- 
hart (Ind.) Truth, and president, Inland 
Daily Press association; and Clinton F. 
Karstaedt (Wisconsin Professional) of the 
Beloit (Wis.) News, vice-president of In- 
land. 

NORTHWESTERN will award four 
silver plaques to Inland members win- 
ning the association’s typography con- 
tests. President Watson will present the 
plaques for the chapter. . Irving 
Pflaum, foreign editor, the Chicago Daily 
Times, spoke at the chapter’s buffet supper 
meeting Jan. 21. George Averill, pub- 
lisher, the Birmingham (Mich.) Eccen- 
tric, was initiated into professional mem- 
bership at the meeting. .. . The Eighth 
Annual Medill Press conference for high 
school editors, sponsored by the chapter 
and the Medill School of Journalism, will 
be held April 5-6. Dave Ekberg, treasurer 
and 1939 convention delegate, will be in 
charge. 


InpIANa’s national Tall Story contest, 
drawing many entries from all parts of 
the country, closed Jan. 15. A staff of 
judges from the chapter membership will 
select the 10 best entries and then pass 
them on to the three judges, Lowell 
Thomas, Irwin S. Cobb and Arthur Robb, 
for final selection of the winner and 
runner-ups. 
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WHO - WHAT - WHERE 





Verne McKinney (Oregon State ’23), pub- 
lisher, Hillsboro (Ore.) Argus, was elected 
president of the Oregon Press association 
at the organization conference held Jan. 
26 and 27 at the University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene. Greorce TURNBULL (Washington ’15), 
professor of journalism at the University, 
was re-elected secretary. The Hal E. Moss 
memorial trophy, awarded annually by 
the Oregon chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
for the best all-around weekly newspaper, 
was awarded to the Vale (Ore.) Malheur 
Enterprise. ARTHUR H. Bonz is editor. 


Howarp W. BLAKESLEE (Purdue Profes- 
sional), science editor of the Associated 
Press, was recently named winner of the 
American College Publicity association’s 
Wilson L. Fairbanks award for contribu- 
tions to education through news writing. 
Blakeslee has won many honors for his 
science writing, including an honorary 
degree of master of science from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1935, the American 
Institute Fellowship award in 1935, and 
the Pulitzer prize in reporting in 1937. 


Dr. Curtis MacDoucatt (Wisconsin Pro- 
fessional), of the Medil School of Jour- 
nalism faculty, Northwestern University, 
became regional director for the Federal 
Writer’s project Feb. 1. He succeeds Pror. 
Joun T. FrepertcK (Iowa ’15), professor 
of modern literature at Northwestern, 
who resigned. 


Marvin Scuutrt (Illinois 39) has joined the 
staff of the National Petroleum News, 
Chicago. 


Tep Reiwr (Wisconsin ’39) left his job as 
editor of the Lyon County Leader, Rock 
Rapids, Ia., in January to become news 
editor of the Lancaster (Mo.) Excelsior. 


Roianp E. Wotsetey (Northwestern ’28), 
assistant professor of journalism at the 
Medill School of Journalism of North- 
western University, recently completed 
the second edition of “The Journalist’s 
Bookshelf,” a bibliography of American 
journalism. More than a hundred titles 
have been added. The book includes a 
new section on radio journalism. — 


Ricnarp L. Witson (Iowa ’28), Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, was inaugurated as 
president of the National Press Club 
Jan. 27. 


Newson Poynter (Indiana ’24), editor of 
the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, has pur- 
chased radio station WTSP in St. Peters- 
burg. 


Cuartes L. Ryper (Syracuse Profes- 
sional), publisher of the Cobleskill 
(N. Y.) Times, was elected vice-president 
of the New York Press association Jan. 27. 


Paut E. Jacoss (Ohio State 39) and Miss 
Mildred J. Levine were married in Cleve- 
land Jan. 29. They will reside in Circle- 
ville, O. 


Rosert E. Secat (Ohio State ’25) recently 
resigned his position as editorial director 
of the Chillicothe (O.) Gazette and News- 
Advertiser to open an office as public re- 
lations counselor in Cincinnati. 


Kennetu Tower (Louisiana ’27), chief of 
the Jackson, Miss., bureau of the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal for the last eight 
years, has been named Tri-State editor. 
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Phil Sinnott 


Sinnott, Pacific Coast manager of NEA Serv- 

ice, Inc., is the new president of the San 

Francisco professional chapter of Sigma Delta 

Chi, professional journalistic fraternity. Phil 

played a major part in plans for SDX’s Pacific 
Coast convention. 





Rosert M. Dockeray (Ohio State °35), 
left his position in the promotion depart- 
ment of Design magazine Feb. 1 to be- 
come editor of Construction Counselor, 
a new publication of the Construction 
Counselor Publishing Co., Columbus, O., 
to make its appearance March 1. 


Wiuiam A. Ruttepce III (Iowa °32) of 
Collyer’s News Bureau, Chicago, and his 
brother, Alex, have acquired the Masonic 
Observer, a monthly publication for mem- 
bers of the Masonic order. 


Cuartes THorp (Georgia '38) has joined 
the staff of the Milledgeville (Ga.) Daily 
Times. He formerly was with the Calhoun 
(Ga.) Times. 


Joun Nunes (Colorado ’30), who has been 
connected for the past two years with the 
Register System of Newspapers, pub- 
lishers of religious papers in the English 
language, recently launched the com- 
pany’s newest paper, the Columbus (O.) 
Register, with a circulation of over 16,- 
000. The company claims the largest cir- 
culation for its papers of any religious 
newspaper published in the English lan- 
guage. Nunes is located at 2674 Jasmine 
St., Denver, Colo. 


KennetH G. Crawrorp (Beloit ’24), Wash- 
ington correspondent for the New York 
Post and the Nation, was formally elected 
president of the American Newspaper 
Guild at a meeting of the organization’s 
international executive board Feb. 3. 


Dr. Frep E. Merwin (Wisconsin Profes- 
sional), assistant professor in the School 
of Journalism at Syracuse University, 
Feb. 1 became acting field secretary of the 


New York Press association, succeeding 
Frank B. Hutchinson (Syracuse Profes 
sional) who recently resigned to become 
executive secretary of the New Jersey 
Press association and professor of jour 
nalism at Rutgers University. Merwin 
will serve until July 1. Merwin is faculty 
adviser to the Syracuse chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, and a member of the frater 
nity’s national research committee. 


WILLIAM L. Pease (Oregon °38) has re 
signed his position in the alumni office of 
the University of Oregon to become editor 
of the Oregon Motorist, Oregon State 
Motor association, with headquarters in 


Portland. 


Howarp E. Kessiter (Oregon °38) has 
joined the staff of the Bend (Ore.) Bul 
letin. 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn Cuase (Illinois ’26), 
assistant professor of philosophy at New 
York University, has been granted a leave 
of absence to become director of a newly 
organized department of public education 
at the New York World’s Fair in 1941. 


Pror. Epwarp F. Mason (Iowa Profes 
sional) of the University of Iowa School 
of Journalism left Jan. 31 for Washington, 
D. C., where he will act as public rela 
tions counsel for the American Associa 
tion of Junior Colleges in a national sur 
vey being conducted by the association. 
Mason was granted a year’s leave of ab 
sence. His work will be taken over by 
Winston ALLARD (Oregon ’36), an assist 
ant on the school’s faculty for the past 
two and one-half years, and recently ap 
pointed an instructor. 


Siwney J. Jacoss (Northwestern °38) and 
Miss Helen Ruth Schneider of Chicago, 
were married Feb. 4. Jacobs is managing 
editor of the Advocate, Chicago Anglo 
Jewish weekly. 


ALLAN W. McGuee (Kansas State °38) 
has joined the staff of the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal as an advertising sales 
man. Two of his classmates and members 
of Sigma Delta Chi, James N. Seaton and 
Witu1amM McDanet, are also employed by 
the paper. ; 


Cuar.es H. Dennis (Illinois Professional), 
editor emeritus of the Chicago Daily 
News, was guest of honor at a luncheon 
meeting of the Union League Club of 
Chicago on the occasion of his 80th birth 
day. Mr. Dennis completed his 58th year 
with the News in January. He continues 


to write for the paper, and is at his desk 
daily. 





Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar- 
antees the maintenance of 
official specifications and pro- 
tects your fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your 
insignia by ordering ONLY 
from your official jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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Tuere's plenty for every newspaper- 
man to think about in the somber fact, as 
recorded by Editor & Publisher, that 51 
daily newspapers in the United States 
suspended during 1939, bringing the total 
for 30 months to 98. How many more will 
go in 1940—what can be done to check the 
toll? 

Numerous reasons have been advanced 
for the high mortality rate. They include: 
mounting labor costs, rising newsprint 
prices, increased taxation and the ever in- 
creasing battle newspapers must wage 
with other mediums for the advertiser’s dollar. These are the 
explanations most frequently heard—and they explain in a 
large part the plight in which the papers find themselves. 

But there are other, less frequently heard, explanations which 
might well be considered. They are: that newspapers have 
failed to keep pace with the times; that they have let competing 
mediums beat them on their own ground; that newspapermen, 
from cubs to publishers, have failed to realize the importance 
of the professional aspect of their calling; that papers have 
gotten into ruts from which there is no turning; that they have 
cut each other’s throats in seeking advertising appropriations, 
instead of cooperating to sell newspapers as an advertising 
medium. 





To discuss all of these points adequately would take several 
issues of THe Quit, rather than the limits of this department. 
Moreover, who pretends to know the correct answers to all the 
points and problems involved? Certainly not your present 
scrivener. But we would like to throw in our few cents’ worth 
on at least some of these matters. 

Let’s consider this matter of “keeping up with the times.” 
Not so much as to “liberal” or “reactionary” tags—but as to the 
physical appearance of the papers. 

Too many of them have ignored this highly-important phase 
of publishing. Make-up, type dress and general appearance have 
not—in numerous instances—been changed in years. Perhaps 
not since the Civil War. We understand that nothing so bolsters 
the feminine spirit as a new hat, a new dress or a new hair-do 
and manicure. Maybe a little of the same would work equal 
wonders for the appearance and spirit of the press. 

Great strides have been made by many papers in this regard 
in recent years. It’s surprising what a general overhauling of 
* make-up, a new type dress and illustrations can do to a paper. 
Here’s hoping a lot of dailies look to their physical condition 
and appearance in 1940. 


Now, as to news content. How sure are we that the stuff 
we've been ladling out as “news” all these years is “news” as 
measured by present day conditions? 

Yes, we’ve been devoting more and more space to economic 
problems, social changes, governmental affairs, taxation, etc., 
etc., but we’re still devoting columns and columns to police beat, 
city hall and court house trivia—or is it trivia? 

We're paying more attention to background, to explanations, 
to interpreting. We're using more maps and diagrams—more 
knitting together of the news. But have we gone far enough 
along these lines? Are the news-weeklies still doing a better 
job—and, if so, why should the newspapers let them? 

Are we still too long-winded in our news stories? Isn’t it pos- 
sible to write them—background and all—in about half the 
space we now take? 

Should we departmentalize the news—thereby giving a unity 
to the paper and cutting out a lot of space now devoted to head- 
lines that merely repeat the main points? 

There’s a lot of condensing—without sacrificing sparkle and 
style—that can be done in 1940. There’s still a lot of weighing 
of stories—a lot of weeding out that might be done. 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


Are papers letting other mediums beat 
them on their own grounds? 

There’s no disputing that radio has 
killed or mortally wounded the extra; 
that the news-magazines have shown how 
week-old news can be made interesting 
and attractive by introducing background, 
a lively style, condensation and depart- 
mentalizing; and that the picture maga- 
zines are giving papers a run for their 
lives along pictorial lines. 

Well, supposing radio does kill the foot- 
ball, baseball, fight, war and other extras. 
There'll always be a goodly number of persons who witnessed 
the events yet still want to read what the papers’ experts have 
to say about disputed points, plays or the spectacles as a whole. 

Maybe there’s a clue there to the whole future of the press— 
the developing of a corps of capable writers who can explain 
the whys and wherefores of the game, fight or battle; tell what 
went on behind the lines, in the dressing rooms; give the back- 
ground; discuss the personalites, supply the human interest the 
radio may miss. 

Now a word about pictures—a subject in which we are greatly 
interested. It is our sincere belief that in their rotogravure sec- 
tions the newspapers have one of their greatest fields of develop- 
ment, both editorially and from an advertising standpoint. 

Some of them have made marked advancement in the devel- 
opment of locally edited, well-balanced, attractively made-up 
pictorial feature sections in the last two years. Others have 
changed their formats somewhat, but their content remains the 
same it has for the last 25 years. 

If the newspapers having roto sections will convert them into 
pictorial feature sections carrying stories-in-pictures, with a 
carefully balanced fare of subjects from every field of human 
endeavor, blending local, state, national and foreign subjects, 
with full time editorial and advertising staffs, we'll confidently 
predict results that will be surprising and gratifying. 


N EXT, the matter of newspapers cutting their own throats in 
competing for advertising. 

We've heard keen newspapermen say that competing adver- 
tising salesmen have, by casting aspersions on the claims of 
rival papers, undermined and destroyed the confidence of ad- 
vertisers in newspapers as a whole. 

Newspapers, they have added, must cooperate in selling their 
market areas to prospective advertisers and agencies; they must 
stress the fact newspapers are the best place for advertising mes- 
sages, and then go on from that point to contend that their re- 
spective papers should be included in any or all appropriations. 

It seems obvious that newspapers should cooperate in every 
way possible to get and maintain the confidence of both readers 
and advertisers. 


Wuar about ruts—mental and physical? Well, they exist— 
and some publishers seem highly reluctant to turn from them. 
This, despite the disappearance of other dailies. 

May we repeat here an observation made in this department 
in the past? That one of the greatest needs of the press today 
is a willingness to experiment—to try new forms of make-up, 
news handling and treatment. 

Other professions, industries and businesses—and newspaper 
publishing is all of these—have research departments, labora- 
tories and divisions. Why not the press—individually and col- 
lectively? 

If newspapers will devote a portion of their available brains, 
initiative and energies to fighting their own battles as they have 
to fighting the battles of others in the past, there will be less 
need to fear for the future. 

Perhaps life is just beginning for a lot of dailies in ’40! 
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Don’t Dodge 


reporting field soon is rewarded for his 
ability to distinguish quickly between 
the trivial and the important, and to 
have definite reasons for his choice. 
In short, he has come many steps 
nearer than some of his fellows to that 
elusive thing known as a “news sense.” 


Ir this sounds like academic sophistry 
or nonsense, pick out one of your 
fellow-newsmen and put this basic is- 
sue up to him. I’m sure you'll find 
enough meat in it for an all-night con- 
versation, or argument. 

The second, and more obvious, edge 
which the desk cub has over his fel- 
lows up front is an expanded knowl- 
edge of the world, which will be of in- 
estimable value in later news coverage. 
If he is fortunate enough to work on a 
universal desk, where city, state, na- 
tional and international stories are 
handled, the whole world becomes his 
field. 

He comes to feel much more strongly 
the necessity for gaining outside-office 
information on a myriad of subjects 
political, economic, sociological and 
scientific. The cub reporter who is 
sent to P.T.A. meetings, Scout rallies, 
or even to police headquarters or city 
hall can scarcely be expected to see 
immediately the necessity for a broad 
background in international affairs. 

But on the desk, where the stories of 
an exciting world meet face to face, it 
is possible to see that they all fit into 
a pattern; possible to see that Hitler’s 
grip on Central Europe and the local 
political machine’s grip on the public 
purse have much in common; that a 
word passed by a state party boss may 
have reverberations in Congress, and 
in turn may indirectly echo in our 
foreign policy in far-away China, Spain 
or Palestine, or that the slaying of the 
west side man by his wife and her 
paramour is simply a repetition of 
the Agamemnon of ancient Greek 
tragedy. 


Ir has been said that the newspaper- 
man never lived who knew all he 
should. But if he has spent a great deal 
of his college days in the pursuit of 
philosophy, political economy, litera- 
ture and science, and not too much in 
technical journalism, he will find the 
desk a good place to apply theory to 
practice. If he has never been inside a 
college classroom, which many excel- 
lent journalists have not, he should re- 
gard his matriculation on the desk as a 
most valuable one. 

Development of a capacity for speed 
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and accuracy under pressing conditions 
is, of course, one of the most essen- 
tial things in the building of a news- 
paperman. Yet there are far too many 
who apparently never have disciplined 
themselves in this respect. 

Here again, I believe the desk gives 
the cub valuable training. No matter 
how near to deadline the reporter may 
cover his story, it must be remembered 
that it is still closer to deadline when 
the yarn reaches the desk. Which 
means that it may run in as little as 
one or two-paragraph takes and places 
a strong stress on vigilance to avoid 
repetitions, ambiguity, and other com- 
mon errors of style. At times it be- 
comes almost as specifically demand- 
ing as a geometrical formula. And 
when the cub gets back to reporting 
he will take with him some regard for 
the difficulties of desk activity. If you 
believe most reporters have this now, 
ask any copy editor. 


Ir is perhaps in the realm of pure ob 
jective writing that the desk cub learns 
most, or at least becomes most quiz- 
zical. That good writers are developed 
in the ranks of desk editors almost goes 
without saying, yet young would-be re 
porters are prone to deny this truism. 
The mere matter of juggling words to 
get the maximum of clarity and inter- 
est in a story, no matter how small, is 
basic training for any sort of writing. 
It develops a nice touch for the precise 
word or phrase. 

Above all, it exposes the idiocy of 
over-florid prose and nips cases of 
“word-rickets” in the bud. This is not 
to admit the oft-hurled charge that 
copy hashers have lost all feeling for 
colorful writing or honest pungency 
of phrase. They merely develop a 
common-sense view toward the busi- 
ness of reducing the world to words, 
which, of course, has been a stock-in- 
trade attitude in most good narrative, 
exposition, or description from Homer 
to Hemingway. 

One glance at the increasing number 
of young faces on the rim of any metro 
politan or semi-metropolitan sheet to- 
day is proof that most managing edi- 
tors appreciate the values of desk- 
training. And the higher salaries, ex- 
tended even to cubs, make the jobs 
still more attractive than those of be- 
ginning reporters. 

But the fact still remains that the 
ones who need this knowledge most, 
and yet have the least of it, are the 
adventure-bound cubs, like our friend 
who a few minutes ago fled at the very 
thought of being “chained to a desk.” 
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There are still too many who are 
doomed, apparently, to wind up in the 
proverbial manner on the rim—with 
fallen arches, lumbago, green eyeshade 
and all—only to find that the process 
might have been so much more pleas 
antly reversed. 





ACCORDING TO — 


“THE QUILL is going great.”—Tep 
McDowe.LL, Managing Editor, the 
Beckley Post-Herald, Beckley, W. Va. 

. 





“THE QUILL is quite readable . . 
and informative.”"—Paut R. Leacu, 
Washington correspondent, the Chi 
cago Daily News. 

e 

“I find that the entire chapter here 
reads THE QuILL regularly with a 
great deal of appreciation. It is sur 
prising the number of times one can 
use and quote some of the material 
which you print. Keep up the good 
work.”—Dr. Frep E. Merwin, School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University. 

. 


“Although we do not have a chap 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi here at West 
Virginia University, our Journaliers 
Club reads THe QuiLt carefully and 
is inspired by it.”—Grorce R. RINE 
HART, Assistant Professor of Journal 
ism. 





as assistant and secretary to the 
manager of the Latin American 
office of a large U. S. feature and 


news service 1s noW open. 


h 


Absolute fluency in Spanish 
and English, stenographic ex 
perience, reportorial and som: 


training in promotion or adver 


tising, are the requirements 
Young man, sin gle, preferred 
Good salary, transportati 
paid. 

Write ONLY if you qualify 
thoroughly. Textbook knowl 


edge of Spanish is NOT suf 


ficient. 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
































Bless their old 
Comic Hearts! 


Max Fleischer’s amazing animated cartoon 
feature movie based on the immortal Gulliver’ s 
Travels features three very funny little imps, 
known as “‘Snitch,”’ “Sneak’’ and “Snoop.” Ina 
sense, they burlesque the methods of an old- 
time, vanished type of journalism that will never 


return. 


Today men and methods in the newspaper 
business, in all departments, have a swift yet 
wholly ethical tempo, and innovations, improve- 
ments, new ideas, come with as dazzling fre- 
quency as the onward plunge of the silver screen. 
It is interesting to note that much movie history 
has resulted from borrowing trained newspaper- 
men to solve complex story and production prob- 


lems. 


Millions upon millions of individual draw- 
ings were necessary to make ‘Gulliver's Travels” 
possible. Just as many items and news facts and 
fragments of mosaic data are essential to the 
making of 52 issues of Editor and Publisher 

. material drawn from the living drama of 
the newspaper business. Those who direct it 
and write its “continuity,” and search zealously 
for elusive yet inspirational ‘‘news,’’ were reared 
above the hum of thundering presses. How easy 
it is to be a professional giant among the care- 
less journalistic Lilliputians, who never look far 
beyond their immediate horizons . . . a sub- 


scription costing but $4.00 a year. 
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